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GCEFFLCIEm ALPHAS FOE OBSEEVAOJION ATTITUDE QTJESTIONMIEB 
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COEmcflCENT ALPHAS OBSERVATION KNOWIiHDGE AND 
UNDERSOJANDINGS QUESTIONNAIRE' 
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AmiSSIS OF VAiaiApil'FOli'lNSTRWlEMES 
^ . TABLE 10 . 



OBSEHVATIOm Aa?!mDB .QUESTI-OUmiRE 




OBSERVA!CION QUESTIONNAIiaS 




OBSERVATIONAL EECORD FOEM 
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h ..^ , 



cMssr»onM obsbrvmion • opi nionkaieb 

'S.'TkE T->2 OBSBRVATIOII OPXIttOmiEE 



» * 

• CLASSROOM OBSERVAOHON 0PlNr(5KMIEB 

Please record your opinion about each of the items of the opionnaire 
by chocking yes or no before each item* Do not alter or chaiJfeo the 

items by adding or deleting words^^ phraiGes or passages* Space ha^ been ^ 

. " > ' • \j * 

provided atlfehe end for you to 'write any suggestioiis or commente'* 

t * 

Below is the board policy cn ASSESSMENT OF^TEACHER CCHEBTENCr. 
ELease note its reference^ to observation* ' 
. BOAHD PblilCT ^9 • • 

mmmmmmmm 

'assessikq teacher cateENCT ' . * 

The Superintendent of the Broward County Public School 
System shall be .responsible for devolopingt organizing^ updating 
' and implementing a system-wide program for ^assessing -the competency 
of tho l!netj?uctional staff. , 
msm ADOECED: 5/13/69 • PQUCy AMENDED: 9/5/7^ 

HPLBS . • 

HESPONSIBIUTy OF PRINCIPAL . ^ 

ilorida Statyite 231.29 (2) (C),J'ThQ principal or .tho porEon 
dirocrtly responsible for the supervision of the individual shall 
^make assescmont of the individual to Ahe superintendent and \ 
the school board for the purpose of reviewing continuing contract." 
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This statute shall be amplified by the requirements that each 
admihistratof shall deginate the individual (a), who shcOl bo 

directly ^responsible to him for aesisting with the requited writteri 

' ■ ^ ^ . . '* . 

and other oboervations and assesEment0# - ' 



In view of the policy ^©t at eraent above and, yoiir personal 
experience - or lack of same - with classroom observationi please 
answer each of the six questions yes or no. « ^ 
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33#8^ no 
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1. As a classroom teacher was 
your class oboei^ed three 
times or laore during any one 
year? 
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— r— — ^ 
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classroom observation 
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'of this fact would you support 
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trained curriculum analvst« 






c^cialist or clinical 










supervisor 'Whose major 






< ^v^sponslbility is curriculum 
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cnixciren unrougn oDservaiJioni 
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analysis and fOjpdback? 
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70.6^ yeo no 
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5. Would you support tho 

dovelopment of -a plan - at 
each individjial ed^bol - ^ 
wMeh allows each teacher 
two periods of one hour 
on - site clasoroom ob0er\^ 
vation and, jaNainimura one 
half day ^ off* cam^jufj^obeorva--' 
tion? 




79>^ .yoe , 20 #6^ no, 



6. Uoulii you support the vriting 
and implemontinE of a 
school board- policy • which 
" specifically 'oote forth the 
purpoeios of clnssroom 
observation as beine fc3? 
improvement of instruction? 



J 
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!Eho total of ^73 yoo rooponooo 
quoationnairoo indicatoo^that 67.25^ 
tho opiniomiaito cmsworod oil itomo 
roapondod no to all j3ix itorns. 



^ij^t 0j^*4;ho poaoiblo ^06 for all 
fif^ porooiiif* roaponding.to 
ypo* ,f?hG other ^2.6^ or 135 



SyBtematic cgid Meaistirable lm^rdyemou| pf Eattcatioh"^ 
Pmetictsn Psychologist, 25P« ' ^ ^ ^ a . ' . 

Commssiott Qa'Publia S^c^^^ ' ' ' 

• «Ir£dnlnff Schoal Leaders for Better IhibH 

'jj-' ' ' • ■ • ■ - • — / 

Education*" School leadership^ Vol. I No* 2 (1973) i P. 3^. 

■, . ■ ' ■■■■ " " •■■ ' '- ^ '■ ■ ■ ' 

rtftgflri, M.^ rtTytfe'Princiiaal and StiP&rvisioil." IfeticMxal 

felementgtr:^ ErinciTffll* Vbl.^^II No* 4 <May/jun&, 197^), 

Malone, C. F.i "A Design :Fo# Productive Classroom Evktuation." 

^ ■ ' ■■ ' ' . ■ . • ^' ' . - ' ' ' 'J' 
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Ibid. .' ■ '^f4 ■ ■ ■ " - 

N. E. A, Research IHy-iision, •'Methods. of Evaluating Teachers. 
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tJi^ Politics. New York: The Free' Press, 1965f P* 271 o. 
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\Jiien the teacher plays they major role in determining v/hat 
ta© i)erfprmance /criteria - goals Nand objectivee - are to . 

V ••■ v.. ^ \ ■ - " ■.. • . 

p^rfoTOance can be more meaningfully reviewed or evaluated because 

hie results are compared to the goals and objectives which he has 

' '"^ • * * • ■ , , ' ■' , ■ • ■ ' ' ' - . • 

set for h4mself. , * ' • , 

. ■ ' ' ^ * - . 

PURPOSE OF COBO - ' ' 

. . .» • ' ■ . ■ ■ ... 

e pui^se of .COBO is self actualization of each instructional 



dtaff member with help and assistance of the principalis c6bO has 
the potentialityv to provide self-control of. others by the principal 
in ^integrating the goals and objectives pf the instxnictional team 

with the goals and objectives of the totals school add school district. 

- • • ■ . • 

GEMAL DESCRIPTIQN OF COBO 

COBOds a proces^by which the princiiml and teachers of 

school jointly! identify .the school *s common goals and objectives. 

•!I?hey then define each individual* s major areas of responsibility 

in texms of the results ex;^eoted of him* These measures are used 

ap guides for operating the school and assessing the contribution 

of each instmictional staff member. . . 

In u^ing COBO the emphasis %b on fostering an atmosphere in ' 

• * ' ■ /* ■ * 

which the individual can: ^ 

1) Believe in himself and his ability to control his own destiny 
as a teacher; 

2^ Improve his competence through ©elf-analysis and fltlf- 

, direction/ and^ 
3) Internalize the entire process without external pressure. ^ 

•■■ ' ■ .,■ . . . '4 
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IMPEE3CTATI0NS IH DEVE LOPMEWg OF.MOIiiEli ' • 

« --— ^— ...^ ^_ , 

One of the coatroveroial aread of poreonnel atoinleta/^ition . 

' . •. ^ 

tod supervision has been that of teacher cdnt'ractB md tenure. 

School syeteme grad\in\!Jy changed the trend of issuing contracts. 

ojj a one year ,basis - without the^ tcsacher's assurance^ of fair con- 

si&eratlon for rfeappoi^tra^nt - to granting ihdofinite tenure to in-- 

competent teachers wlu) perfoOT below satisfactory lovelao 

• ' r 

' Dismissals of -teachers have occitrred foi^pe3PSbnal> political 
and other indefensible reasons. They have, occurred without adequate 
opportunity for the teacher to ^nodify^uneE^und practices ^or to 
present his side of the case. According to Edward 0. Bailfiold< ; 
"thq political head shall see that all principally affected 
interests arj>j^rei)r^sented| that residual interests are not entirely 
^iisregarded, and that no interest suffers trndtaly in the outcome". ^ o 

Pro^lqps of evaluation and dismissal are among the most difficu3.t 
ones confronting the administrator. These problems affect people in a 
crucial manner and have great emotional' outcomes and overtone'' ^ Because 
of the difficulty createdi.it is frequently easier to avoid rather 
than mei!='t such problems head-on* . ' e 

The first attempt to conceptualize a system foi? obScrvtifcion 
grev; out of a situation exactly like the one descrijDed in nnrngraphs 
one through three abovoo The unsatisfactory evaluation of tvjo 
teachers resulted in a confrontation which could not be resolved at 
the 3.ocal aohoo^l. The pr9blems v/ere appropriately turned over to the . - 



instructional pereonnel departmont tesolved. 'An administrative 

review gave Evidence that the pxdiicipal Imd not provided adequate 
eupervieory aseietancoj nor an opportunity .for the teacher to modif^v^e 
unsatisfactory practicep. The princi]^ had failed to ©xercijse his 
responsibility. Kb classroom obso3?yations had been logged. No 
records had been kept to show what - if any actions had been taken 
prior to the unsatisfactory evaluatioias. Because of the natiire ^ ' 

of problems descriljod it was determined thatS in the best interest 

( - f J. 

of all concerned the two teachers should be transfeired. This 

was done at^mid-yeaj?^ ' ' • 

This incident led the Personnel Director to advise the 
principial to develop and maintain a higher level of ekin for 
classroom observation. He further advised t]mt*the principal 
get into the classroom to observej^ 

These circtnnstancos caused the principal to recognize a 
critical personal needo 

In the l^ginning his efforts to perceive a plan of action for 
observation was crude. It consisted of three tS&^lgQ: 1) Physical 
presence of the ^observer; and, 3f Recording of rambling and | 
frequently incoherent data which was typed with comments and placed 
in' the teacher's bo2C s 

This beginning - as cmdo as it was • *aid acliievo throe 
important objectives. They were: l) The principal became accustomed 

■ ■ 2u 



'to being in the classroom as on obsoi^ver and folt himeelf ta 

b© an important pai>t of vhat went on there? 2) He began to ^ 

. . J I 
knowledge and upderstonding of what was^roquired to be an active 

0 ' 

and effective obaerver; and, 3) He ^ogan to eqok ways in which to 

improve his methods, technique and approaches to the 'task • 

- • « • . 

, As time passed the princi^p/il continued frequent Qboervations, 
. ' • . • 

developed instruments ^anH coding systems for personal use^ did 

extensive reading on thq subject and fcocame involved in a course 
on Clinical Supervision* ' , 

* ' The personal improvement effortiS produced an imprpvod but 
siili disjointed system. The evolving system was implemented on a 
planned schedule on the basis of two observations per <3ay with 
y jconrplete rotation among all teachc^p before a second observation 
of my teacher. • . 

It was oiso at this time that fg^^dback entered into procedures. 
It became the major component of the* system* ThlB become the time 
that both parties to the act looked foi^/ard to a fronlc and factual 
discussion of teaching. This t^e of give-and-take in conference 
sessions opened channels of communication which had boon sealed 
tightly. The system had served to bring about staff unity tWough 
two-way communication. The willingness to bo observed or tho^ — ~ 
eijrpoctatibn that observations would be mnde and would be followed 
1)2^ feedback became a positi^^e force in the instructional environment 
Still the system did not seem to be complete. It lacked something 
which aould not bo concepttialized or defined* 



In brov/sing through prof eesionol literature the principal^ 
camo to an article which hold his attention* t The ar^cle itae 
about^ management by objoctivos. Tho aj^ticle*' aroused interest 
in tho object.. Two mamangement byobjectivee workehopa and a 
eeries of articles later tho, missing parts to the model became 
vi£?ibl0. A combination of classroom pb^rvation with management 



by ob;jectives became clasei»oom observation by objectives (COBO)* 

COBO (Appendix B) has been used in the author's school. It 
has. also' been used by the schools that wore randomly selected to 
pajrbicipato in this practicum. " . ^ 

COBO^s value has been demonstrated in several wa^s. It was 
shown *tecently wljen a tenured teacher's performanpo was Judged ad 
unsatisfac^i^# Tho oveiwhelming weight of the evidence for 
Q recojmnondation to return Sbhe teacher to .aritjual contract status 
was in tho principal's favor, ' . 

Tho administrative review committee conqiderlng the reqfest 
acknowledged that procedures had been properly . followed and that 
the file presented vms the most detailed and complete of any that 
had ever been presented to the committee. 

(Ecachero expressed satisfaction in use of tho model and 
' showed concern when the obsorvatioaa schedule was not maintained 
for any reason. Witljjout the system the school would, not function 
at the same level of oxecllence# 
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^ ' , liVAIinCEEQN OP MODH. 

PRO CEDDRES USED FOR " 

I . •• " < '■ < ' , ✓ , 

The sixty teachers wore divided into three groups of 20 
teachers each for tho purpOEe of evaLiiatiHg tho COBO model. The " 
^oups wore identified as experimental {p^oup A| ex|»rifec^tdl 
group B and control gtoup C. ^ ^ . 

Teachers in eroup A were subjected to the eoaplete COBO 
model (Appendix B pages ^ - 74) which includea, jfow? - onao per 
month - classroom ofceervatione by the building pxdacipal and a 
monthly workshop held by tho author. _ . . 

Teachers in group B were exposed to step 1? s^eptions one 
and ^ two of COBO (Appendix B page 61) only. HowQVor^ if a teacher 
requested foedback'^it was given as informally as ppasible without 
a written record* , 

Teachers in group C were not ex$iosod to COBO at any time. 
This group was only administered tho seriop of instrumbnts. 

^ Item analyses wer^ run on the three major instruments usedo* 
Responses from euLl teachers were usQd in tho item analyses. Thq 
items wore scored according to scaloeT provided for each item by 
the author. Those scales are discussed and the^'item analyses are 
presented in appendix C. Total scores were derived for each instru-' 
mant for use in tho subsequent data analyses. HighMerived 
.scores indicate that teachers scored high on the dimension 
roeaslirod by each instrument. Thus, for oxomplo, a hi-gh score on 
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the observational rating fon^ would indicate the rater gave the - 

"ratee" a favorable evaluation. \ / . - 

" ^ 10 

* ^ As- an index of reliability coefficient ^^Ijphas were calculated 

r^'V^ for each inotaniment (See table 6 page 90). This index can $ov 
all practical purpoeeQ b»-4nterpreted in the Bome way as the 
Kude3>-RichardBon coefficient of equivalence. It provides an 
indication of - the inteii^ consistency of the Items on a fest.- 

• * ■ 

, High alpha^ coefficients indicate the items are measiaring, the 

r 

same underlying factor or dimension. Low' alpha coefficients in- 
dicate that (fit le^^st some item intercorrelations are low and may 
be an indication that the test items may be measuring 'more than 
one factor. * 

Analysis of variance procedures wore used to^ test the nulli 

hypothesis of no differences among group means on the three 

^ • « 11 

instruments. A Manova I^ogram deyeloped by Elliott Cramer 

Was used to conduct the analyses (Table 9 page 9^1*) • 

OBSiaiVATION ATTITUDB QDESTIOWMAIHE 

This measure (Appendix C pages 75 -. 78) was developed and used 

to assess teachers attitudes toward cldssrocm observation that t 

the author and building' principals could get on ir>dici^tion of 

teachers' dispositions to behave favorably or unfavorably 

toward what supervisory belmvior and which observati/onal belief^ 

or stimuli. 

GJhus^ given a supervisory program of planned dbservatit^n and 
analysis based on COBO| how should one decide what j and how to 
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^ ob^eyvo? That is, which teaching behavior of the spectrum^ 

of teaching shall ono attdnd to, which igaoro an'd what 'form ehoTild 
. observation take? The Attitude Quostiohnairo was conatnictea , 
' to supply some poEsiblo answers to the provious queetiono and 
supply data for coinparieon of teacher groups ^ B and C. 

tomrS OF APPLICATION ^ * / ^ 

Thb i4pha coefficient foi? the 12 iiora OlaEBtoom Obooi^tion 
Attitudes QuoBtiormoiro was .76'.(Tablo 6 page '90). Ihio^ia a , 
eatisfactory roliabili^jy for euch a abort tost. 

"Table 9 page 3h provides a stJipary of, the doscriptiv© data 
for the measure. It can bo soon /that group A tended to score in 
line with the author's expectations.^ Group 0 which was not oaiposod 
to COBO, howo-^or," scored higher (Mean 39.0 and SD 3.87) than 
groiip B (Moan 38.8 and SD..'f»53) on the questionnaire. 

Analysis of variance 3?0Bultp for group means (Table 10 pa|o 
95) was .387 which did not reach the conventional significance level 
of ,05. This means that in, a technical statistical sense the null 
hypothesis of no significant difference among group means must bo 

accepted for' the results on this instrument. ^, ■ 

' ■ ■ ■ ■• , 

omskvm.Gs akd KNomtcas spesttonmirb 

. . This questionnaire was deveiopod to provide data about 

understandings hold /by teachers relative to supervision* and 

, ' " ■ i - ■ • . ■ 

obsorvation. • / . . * 

i ' ' Tho. authibr . f«i% tha^ ideaO| bollofp^ and philosophical 



views aBout many Euspocte of su^oririaion cmd obGervation^woro ^ ' \^ 

vaguoi mch too general pr not .cjparly un^erstooa by moot porsonfei - 

©xpoeed to them. ' iln oscamplo pf thio is throo coraaron wookneoEGi^ 

fovnd in dofinitionQ of teaching and oupervioion. xho wcakao^spoQ 
<^ , ♦ * • 

m7o: - 1) Confuoion of role0 and- role expectation pfiG oopn by tho^, * • 
inl[i^duQl ^tcapti^p'to defim) the concept©; DefiniMono ioo.^,^^ 
vague) or too genoralijgted bq/xo ^*endor the conceptQ to be all 
^ 0ncom]^iGODii)g} and| 3) Injection 'of individual Biae^tp the 
£fituation baoed upon idc^ hold by the principal- * prtwont biae" 
l^rcBL entering tho^ picture the 'individual nmet clearly eoncoptuolisoi 
porceivo and vaxdomtmd hio role in the teaching or iEiypervieo3?y 
procoQG* 

??he queQtionnaire wao doei^ed to give ptttention to conco^me 
of the laot paragr£iph and collect data for comparative onalyaiG. 
RBSnifl?S OF APPLICAa?IOr 

IlJho^^bpha coefficient, for the. 15 item oboorvation *^Qtionnairo 
was mk3 (See thble 7 page 90) • A coefficient this lov; doeo not 
preclude using the inotrument for malcing f^up teotp of otatiQtical 
0i^x3jglcaneo ao wao. done in thio document* It dooo ohow that a 
peroons^ reaponoeo to oinglo itema on thio inotrument ,woro not 
highly predictivjb of their total pcoreo on the iQOtruii|cnt« 

Table 9 page 9^ provides a.oummary of the doocriptivo data for the 
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queetionnaij?e. It caa "faeeeea-that i^oup A scored in Xine with 
^jcpectations held by the author. . Group C (Mean and SP ^.06) 
scored higher than group B (Mean '♦O.S and SD A.O'f) which was ^ipoged 
to parts of. the CX)BO model (TabXe 9 paBe,9^).,' - - i : 
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Analysis 'of variance x^fesuSts for group mi^i^ (Table 10 pag 

. •• ■ ' . ' . . \ ' ■ ■■- ,• 

; was .112. Thie finding doe^ not reacli the conventional .05 level 

of significance. The null hypothesis of no significant differences 

among group means must he accepted for this instrument. HoVfeveri, 

• one shOT^M note that the .112 does .approach the level of significance 

The skilled obseinrer knows that the principal must he familiar 
with and able to use observatibnalj instruments itt his york. He 
^hould have a general knowledge about the many commercially prepared 
tools including electronic monitoring devices - and ^ould be able 
to create and invent his own instruments for application to special 
problems or situations in his role as instructional supervisor. 

The observational instrument allows the observer to descri^ 
the reality of his school and teaching in teras that one knows 
by experience to be potentially significant indicators of teaching 
effectiveness. The type of data at hand for analysis is deteimined 
largely by the observational instrument used. 

•Ihe Observational Eecord Foot was one instrument devised , by 
the author to collect data for this pfacticum effort. It seemed 
to be the simplest and most efficient way to collect observational 
data for several categories for group comparative analysis. 
■ ' ■ ' . ■ ■ ' *■ 




MlpM SAMPIE FOR OBBET^ ERS OJ" Bli ' .. ; ^ 

Eandom selection of teachers to be^observed by observers 
Of the blind included three df the six teachers - one from each 
treatment group - in each of the ten schools. A flip of -a coin 
decided v;hich of the two teachejjs in each group would be observed. 

Teachers that were to be obser\/*ed were assigned niunbers by 
schools placed in -iplphabetical- order with the first teacher assigned 
the number 00 and the last one of the final school was assigned 
the number 29« The author entered the tabl^of random nxambers 

blindly with the finger placed on* 03-08# The vertical column 03 

* ■ ■ . ■ 

was used and 08 was the n\amber of places counted down repeatedly 
until all prenumbered observees 'had been Assigned to an observer. 

Ten teachers of the staff of the author served as observers 
of the blind. The observeirs were randomly assigned td observe three 
of the 30 teachers v;ho had been randomly selected - 10 each from 
groups A, and C. Each teacher was instructed in use of the 
^Observation Record Fonn. It v/as used! in orie observation at tlie'^'"^ 
observer's school before completing the three for the practicum. 
PSTJLTS OF APPLICATION ' / 

The alpha coefficient for the Observation Record Form v/as .99. 
This high an alpha coefficient is unusual. It indicates ttet how 
a person was r^ted on any one of the 28 ii:ems was quite predictive 
of how he was rated on the rest. It indicates that one overriding 
factor or dimension pretty well accounted for the way a person v;as 

' . ■ ■ / 
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ratedm Whether this fa<5rtor wais rater bias or £«t tupidorlying 
characteristic 9f ratees would reqiiire validation studies bejrond 
the scope of this effort* ' . ' 

Table 9 page 9k ^irovid^s^ a summaiy of the descriptive data 
for the record form* It 'cab be seen that group A (Meaa- 79*8 and SD 
23.8) scored significantly in the direction: of the author ♦s expec- 
tations. On this measure group B (Meen 66.5 and SD 39.3) scored^ 1 
much better than g^oup C (Me^ 51*9 arid SD il.?)*; ' ' 

It must be noted that fewer cases were available for the 
observational analysis. Hence, other things being equiil larger 
difference would be required for the results to be statistically 
significant. The descidptive data on this measure were pronouncedly 
in the direction of the author* s ^scpectatibns. It is not unlikely 
that had the si^e of the sample been increased th^ statistical 
test would have been signifxcant. Had the distance between the 
group means remained about the same^as the sample size increased, ^ 
the aboveVstatement wotald be but a trtfism. ' r-^^ 

^ ^^Jpaiysis Qf vaidance results for ^oup means (Table 1^ page 95) 
was .^123^ This is above the convent ionaL .05 level, of significance. 
Thus^ the null hypothesis of no significaht differenceer among group 
means must be accepted though the finding does approach the level 
of significance. - 



C0?3CnjSI0]!K FROM EVALUATION 
Scrfven's (197^) Product Evaluation Profile (EEP) was used 
to draw conclusions from the evaluation of the effort. These 
statements and conclusions follow. 
NEEDS (JUSTIiaCATION) 

Teacher, evaluation is mandated by state statute 231 .Sg. Th% 
local di Jif ict has amplified statute 251 #29 , (2) (C) to make 
classroom observation an adjunct to' teacher evaluation* 

Local suggested guidelines for reappointment of instimctional 
personnel sets forth the major purpose of teache^ evaluation 
as the improvement of instruction. • 

Supervisory pereo^hel (principals) cannot intelligently direet 
improvement ojp instruction if they are not adequately prepared or 
are not knowledgeable about what teachejss are doing in the 
claesrodm.^ This suggests that the only way to actually know what 
teachers are doing is to "take a long look" (observe) them in the 
" classroom. 

* ■ ■ P" 

Teacher evaluation as practiced locally does npt result in 
the district's initial goal statement of improvement of instruction 
The needed information for principals and teachers to make 
instructional improvement decisions is not produced by this pro- 
cedure. The major rseason why this is true is because most 
principals do not observe instri^ctional staff at v;6rk. 

If the district is serious about teacher evaluation for 
instructional improvement classroom observ^ions must be mandated 

3'u 



■ . '■' ^. .... •' " , . ■ . 

• ■ * ' 

through amplification of statute 231.29 (2) (Cf) and policy ijOOg. 

A final aspect of the need for planned disttictwide 

observation is the moral obligation involved. Those charged with 

♦ 

the responsibility to evaluate the performance of others are morally 
obligated to establish a basis for ratings made on evaluative 
dojcuments. The district* s amplification of statute 231*29 suggests 
> this obligation but stops short of a mari^te for obeservations* 
MAEKET (DISSEMIMTION) - ' ^ 

The market for classroom observation is extremely large as 
t(^achers make up one* of the largest work forces locally. The plan 
to disseminate the product would follow closely the -plan or systefti 
already established for teacher evaluation. However^ two complete 
classroom observations would peplace the single teacher evaluation 
for annual contract staff during the first. semester* Tentired staff 
would also get two complete observations during the first half year. 

*The second half of the^year one complete required observation c 
and a single teacher evaluation v;puld be done for each teacher o Thus, 

three observational reports would establish the major basis upon 

■ ^ . / ' ■ \ ^' ... 

which instructional improvement wotild bo suggested and evaluations 

" •> . , > 

documented^ , 
HSRFQBMANCE - TRUE EEEM TRIAL 

The product has just undergone a true field trial. Many more 
replications are desirable. The actual field trial represented 
by this document showa.that attitudes arc extremely difficult to 
change or predict and are not significantly diifferent among teachers. 



. The field trial was successful in that a planned program v/as 

developed and implemented. Criteria was developed and successfully 

used by observers of the blind as a measure to ralte acts related 

■• . ■ - 

to teaching. Criteria developed was an ObservaticMi Record Form. 

EERFOEMANCE'-aMIE CONiSDMjE!RS . 

a3i5ACHERS 

* Performauace as related to teachers showed that they are v 
basically in argreement on the following: 1 ) The need for planned 
progi»ams in classroom observation; 2) The lack of planned programs 
for observation; 3) Beliefs, ideas -and attitudes about classroom 
observation;, and, 4) Very short time intervals set aside for 
^observations when they are made. . 
— The Classroom Record Form provided the most persuasive data 
about teachers* performance during observation. The data indicated 

teachers whose performance was rated poor was consistency rated 
that v^y and vice versa. This instrument indicated that bow a 
person was rated on any one of the 28 items was quite predictive 
of how he was rated on the *other 2? items. 
jKIKCIPALS , ' 

, PerfoxTnanco on measures for the praoticum' indicated that 
princij)^s generally agreed with teacher^ on the following: l) Lack 

O 

of planned programs of observation; 2) Relative short time interval 
for those observations which were made: 3) Attitudes, beliefs, 
and philosophical views about observation; , and, 4) Low pric^rity 
placed upon class2;'Oom observation as shown through ranking of 
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item (See table 2 page 51 ) of Principal's Beeponsibility Eanlc 
Ord^r Form. 

• . She overall status review pointed* up a poor performance 
effort by principals with this vital supervisory function. This 
may be attributed to two factors: 1) Poor preparation of principals 
for ins-tpictional supervise^ ftmctions; and| 2) Failure of central 
administrative staff and principals to place appropriate; priority 
upon preparation for the task and commitment to instructional 
„3.on. • ■ . V . ■ 

CBWIEAL AIMIia:STRAa?IVE STAFF , 

On the instruments administered to this group there was no 
considerable differences in performance. However ^ this group 
shares - with principals - tlie burden for poor performance ^ 
in instructional supervision as no direct mandate to carry out 
a planned program of classroom observation has been urged. 
PUPILS ' 

Performance of the most important consumer was not a variable 
directly observed or evaluated ^^^^taring this investigation. To 
determine if the performance of pupils was measurably improved iq^ 
a positive way would require validation studies beyond the scope 
of this effort. 

» 

PEHFOBMANCE-CRITICAL GCMPAHISONS . ^ 

Claeeroora obaervationi analysis and feedback or instructional 

3.1 
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Bupervioion is for the specific purpose of improving the quality 
of teaching and learning* Ihere is no competition formulated 

or designed for that exact purpose. Systems used in lieu of 

• A. . ■ 

observatione are teacher evaluations and/or asBosements which 

■ t- ■ 

utilise observation as a source of data. 

It 'is evident that the people who are to bo helped by evaluations 
have the least confidence in them. There is little suprise that 
principals and teachers lo<^ upon evaluation with distaste. 

Most evaluation fonns are checklists made up of divisions 
which include personal characteristics! out-of-classroom relations 
and classroom teaching. Thus, teacher evaluation instruments 
are designed to got information about teachers first and their 
performance second* By the time evaluations are done the dots of 
teaching are near the end of school. Classroom observation keys 
on the acts which take place in the learning environment during 
an instructional period and stresses immediacy of feedback for 
imprpvemont'. It is designed to help teachers better understand what 
is being donoi how it is being done, why it is being clone and how 
they may bo able to vary and/or improve their performance and 
students* learning. 

Teacher evaluations are geared to administmtive functions 
while classroom observations are for enhonpemont of teaching 
learning. There is no critical dompotition whix5h performs the 
function of improving instruction and instructional supervision 
as well as classroom observation. 

8'i 




% Duration of jprojoct too short to give long term performance 
ittf ormation# ^ 

EERFOBMANCE - SIDE EgggCTS ';"w V 

The varied side effectc of oiaBQroom obqbrvation, analyfiB 
and f oodbael^ are. as listed below^ The process helps teachers 
and supervisors (principals): / 

1 ) Learn the complex skills of analytic perception of the 
inotinictional prpcessj 

2) Develop skill in rational analysis of the instructional 
process based on explicit observational evidence; 

3) Develop skill and understottdine of curriculum 
implementation and experimentation; 

h) EJ3tabI^sh and maintain communication; 

5) Enhance the teacher's personal image through successful 
functioning in terms defined by the" teacher; 

6) Develop a positive relationship between explicit 
intentions and strategies and control over behavior; 

7) Develop emotional tolerance for failwes^ suprisos 
and behavioral adaptions to cope with unexpected 
circumstances; 

8) Develop ability to agree and/or disagree without .being 
disagreeable; 

9) Develop ability to reco^ize and articulate previously 
undefined probreras; 
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10) Develop seXf-evoluation skllle and techniquoB; and, 

11) Develop pereeptupl reality about teaoMng and teacher 
judgemettte." | - . 

EBRFOBHANCE ■ PROCESS ?^ . ' . 

OF CMSSEOCM pBSERVATION / 

daeerboin observation is a proeesa which includero: 1.). l Pre- 

- ' ■ ' }- 

obBorvation Conforcnco; 2) Classroom Obeervation; 3) Andlyois 

of Observational Data? and, h) Tho Feedback Oonforenfio.^ 
miaination of any stop wecdcone tho effort to improve the quality 
of inatruction. ' . - ^ 

GJhe proeoQD deserdbcd allows teacher and principal' to 
quoetion tho teacher* e^dpcioion-making procedures in a. continuous 
cycle of events desired to develop skills ''in analytic perception 
of the instructional process. 

IPho problem • of pp<4coE6 performance as related to clasoroom- 
observation is that those responsible for initiating such programs 
almost never get started. Observational programs ore taroly 
iapleraentod because of a lack of skill and undorstandins\,of the 
complfiit involvements in classroom instruction. Wiere also oxisto 
a lack of conmiitment to eari^ out such programs. A moral question 
is at issue relative to the lack of observational programs. It is 
morally improper to assess or evaluate tho competence of anyone without 
firsthand knowledge of the individual's performance. Classroom ' 
observation is desired tp satj^sfy this moral-othical consideration. 
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OF OmS ETTOET . ' . 

EroceGS and porformance of same are otated^imder procedwes 

(See pages 6-7) • 
BSmrOBMAHCE 1 CAUSATION 

SPho deei^ of procedures (See pages 16-1?) selected and used 
was for the purpose of detemnining the effectiveness of the 
experimQntQl viariablo. ^Ihe evaluation of COBO produced no sisni*- 
ficant differenees among "groupe on all but one of tl^o meaGures. - . 

Ofhe measuroQ which produced significant results io the • - 
direction of the author's prediction was the Observation Record 
Form used by observers of the blind to rate teachers' classroom ' .. 
porformaneo. Ihe form established four areas which bring thorough 
and coBpiote teaching closer to reality. Kio areas ares 

1) Classroom Organization^ and Routines - A planned way of ' 



doing things is necessary to help develop needed 



' Structure and discipline as students seek to reach 

higher levels of maturity. 
2) Presentation of the Lesson Procedures used to accora- , 

plish stated goals is tSo heart. of the teaching proceea. 

a!hus, evidence of effective leadership must , bo 

sought in this area. 
5) Teacher - Pupil Relationships - A oi;ise for classroom 

climate and environment hardly needs to be made. One 

must be wore of relationships between teaching success 

and creation of a challenging and motivating atmosphere 

within a classroom. 
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k) Pupil Participation and Effectiveness x>fJCn0truction ^- 
.If o&e considers pupils' participation in ploxtfjiing and/ 
instruction as ithportarffc i;hen evidence of this must 
be sought* 
EEHFOHiANCE >■ STATISTICAL SlGHIHCAMCEi 

Inferential data provided results which did not roach the 
/ cdnventional .0^ level of statistical oignifipance* Differences . 
did approach the significance level on the Observation Questionnaire 
and Observational Hooord Form (See resiito for the three instruments 

pales 75 - 95)* - ^ 

EERFOEMAlilCB ^ EDPCaVTIOML SIONIETCAHCID 

FOBUTHB AUTHOR . • • ' . . 

: ^ „ . ■ ' y ■ . 

Thoro was educational eignificoneo for tbo author in jiLanning, 

producing and reporting the classroom observation practicum. 

^ ' This Maxi II - effort gave tho author the opportunity to 

moot a need for understanding and implementation of a high level 

program • ^t helped the author meet and fulfill a personal goal 

which wao to '^Qignificantly improve on the level of performance 

exhibited in previous Mini^ Midi» and Maxi efforts. A careful 

review. of stated efforts as contrasted with this one shows 

si^aificant improvement in the view of tho author - evaluator. 

The program developed » procedures ueod» sampling techniques 

applied^ measures and/or instruments developed for use and 

experimental variable wore all expressions of a higher perceptual 

and cognativo functioning of the author. Thus^ educational 
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siOTffica&co has been showri in rebpeot to^the atithor^'s Improyea ; ... ;^ 

F©R OBp CONSUMER TP . . • . ° , . , t 

fbo c^neumc^i'o* philoeophicta vi&ws, beliefs ■Qna//or.attituaos .,j^v 
wore .'iiot »eisni*J.cantl5^- Oifforoioi 4oJ» wcro^tftoeo trait(?>paBUi^bl|, . . . 
cBaiigea ly instrum^ente used 'or %ho,<vcacporlmcotal «^xab'le. , ? ' ^ 

aoo0 kot jitecosGaily moon- tho prodtxat J,q .^rfailtrpe at this Ghoek " ; 
point. It very yjell'-tnBiy bo that-^li% autborlsMesigned inptpymonts ' 
didtijiot got to th©' c'ors' of concern. f v"^* » ' ^ . ' , 

Mriewing" datei- proHded b'y.jneofetii'OB u^(a'f3^b^on)& "(sI^ot - T . 
. p 'isi^V-J ' ■■■ 

tK&t ttfof o ' omstdd' a' Disrge panorama 'f (53? ^|T|eaticfifei ei^Lif itJaiie? 

but llttlG^-of :v^tie acttiaily-^^vejoped Jc?!'?^^' Tond pupil r = 

pottGumoKa^iis this Umf^, ; . ^ ' ■ r^-yMi' . ; • 'V 
' — '» " V." C'^-p^ ^v'-'-f '- ''§A' ■' 

•Ch© cosf foj'.V3^0W9oVp|.6%#%l •K^fjf^illl^pacliea' in 
sevoral ways. • 'Ondor ijaA^;it io noeesca^-jg^^ook 'at cost - 
bonofits as, they reOxitfe to the compotifis' prod^||'"^cOo 

SDho btoic cost factors of a planned pro{p?£to for classroom 
pbsorwation would include costs for training porsonnca ond timoo 

Thoro aro two basic approaches ' to training porsonnol (principals). 
Ihosd tvo aro: I) Local system sponsored worltshops (Jiis^rvice): 
'©nd, 2) Sending syatora ropresontativos to established institutions 

for training , „ 

In the first plan the .syatca hires one or more outside export . 

. consultants to work with principals in 12 workshop eoesionso 

. . ^ ' •• _ 0 

— ^ ^ — ~ — ^ • . a 
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Thoso QQBQionQ would cost th© ayetcm approximatoly S600 por 

workshop for ^ principalp^ Tbaa^ tlxo cost for the year would 

be ^7200* To accommodate all olomGntory principalD would roquirp 

a throo year program ks^M coot factor of 821 ,600* 

'2?imo under thia plan wo\ild cost tho eyotem nothing oo tho^ 

partlcipanto wotilds^^^^ught to mbo availablo tlmo moro wiDGrly# 

Thio v;otad bo dono by teSdbing principals to oliminato tho 35 
• » 

most prevalent tirao waDtors to:' 1) Planning; 2) (^ganiaing 
3) Staffing? k) Directing; 5) Cnntrolling; 6) Coimnunieiat- 
ing; and^ 7) Decision-Making. ' : , 

In tho second plan tho system woxad survey ito porsonli&i 
and dtlbcido upon fivo individuals to bo dont to a ochool such*ao 
aarvard^ for Glipical Supervisory Educationo ' 

^ • jthoso fivo individuals would bo sent tc/ the Dolocted ^ 
school with otipoijd and oxpenses paid during two smmior sessions - 
at an approxiraate cost of $25$00O to tho system. 2?his would 
avorago S5|0CC per individual-^r tho two'cuimaers. - , 

Shoso fivo individuals would then rotua^ to tho district 
to .work with a group of l8 % 20 principals in 12 ivorkshop sessions 
during tho year in devolopaent of classrooia observation {[drills, • * 
understanding and instruments* ''^-^ 

Cost for time would be as proposed in the' firo^t plan. 

^ a - 

?Dho outlay of approximately $c^3$000 over a period of tliree 
years would yield, the system a moro sophisticated and professional, 
elassrooa observation program. : • 
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. OEAGHER EVALUATIdN 

. The teacher eveuLuation system ais currently implemented costs 
the system nothing except limited a.dministrative time. However ^ 
it is not in direct competition with classroom observation because 
it IS used more to build an administrator data bank thari for the 
improvement of, teaching learning. . 

There exists very wide dissatisfaction with teacher evalua- 
tions because they are thought to be negative oriented and 
meaningAess in terms- of helping individuals to improve. 

. / CONCHJSIONg . 
^It is c(^ncluded th^t a district wide observation program 
would cost the system more Initially than would the present 
teacher evaluation pro|g:*am. 25&is cost factor would be offset 
in time by better performance of teachers with more competent 
instructional • supervisory assistance. 
EXTENDED SUPPORT 



No data available. 

LEVEL OF ACCEPTABLE PEHFORMANCE 
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Sciiven^s FlSP , produced a 2.08 rating ae applied by. the 
author which indicates performance of the product at the level of 
acceptability. 

EEC(WMENDA!PIONS' 

■ ■ . . , " ' ■ ■ ■ 

As a result of the findings cited through out this document 
a statement of recomraendationis f ollow. 
DISCUSSION EEfiCEDINS 

Brighton and Rose (1975) listed the paramount puorposes for using 

written evaluation and/br assessments as fo23.ows; 

l) To asaesa the overail school program to determine 
how well it is progressing toward avowed goals; 2) ^ 
lo provide a basis for improving instrfiptiony^ 3) 
To motivate teachers to J^ender their highest . . 

' level of professional service; ^4) lo help 'y^ 
teachers succeed in their chosen profession; 5) . 
To provide a basis for making administrative • 
deqisions; 6) To provide a basis for developing 
effective personnel practices; ?) implement a 
merit pay plan; and^ 8) To keep records and ^ 
reports for administrative offices and Boards ^f 
Education. 13 • ^ 

The categories stated by Brighton are an accurate compilation 

^x>f the purposes^ for teacher evaluation and/or assessment as 

suggested in the litea^ature and district suggested guidelines for 

reappointment of instinictionjal personnel. One might note that the 

purposes are mostly administrative in :aattire by a ratio of seven 

to one. This suggests that though statements profess the major 

purpose to be instructional improvenSent in reality programs in 

teacher evaluation are geared to administrative functions. 

^ Brighton frequently used "To provide the basis for" in his 

statement of purposes for evaluati^. 



This suggests that Brighton 
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as well as administrators nationally concern themselves with 
collection and accumulation of data. This must change so that 
greater fconcern is given to actions taken after data has been 
colleqted* It is not enough to provide the basis for improving 
instruction. Actions must be taken to assiire that teaching and 
learning are enhanced. 

literature on the subject of teacher evaluation and assess- 
ment indicates that these programs are failures in terms of 
improving teachers' performance with teaching-lea^iiixg activities. 
The programs are failures for the reasons that follow: 1) Instru- 
ments used do not concentrate enough on the single most important 
function of the teacher which is teaching. Too much emphasis 
has been pl^fced upon factors which are unrelated or are side - 
effects to the central concern; 2) Feedback must be rendered 
diu^ing the time when the act is freoh and the teacher has time* to 
improve. Tiding for te^icher evaluation programs is unsatisfactory 
for reme.^iat±lie>) problems of teaching which took place earlier in the 
year; and, 3) Observation of teaching is considered by almost all 
central administrators ^^s being an adjunct to teacher evaluation. 
Thia places observation in a role of secondary or minor importance. 

^ Many building principals -recognize the value of classroom 
observation. However, many of these principals leave much to be 
desired in observing classrooms. This could be due tg inadequadte 
preparation or a lack of any preparation for instructional 
supervision. \ ' 

0 

Factors considered and stated above ee^ the bases for the five 

* *' 

recommendations which follow. 
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Recommendationi^ to improve the present situation are as 

follows: That ^ ' 

A district po^Licy^e adopted which wduld amplify state statute 
231.29 (2) (C) by^requiring each principal or appropriate \ 
desigaee to complete three cla3sroom observations, analysis 
and feedback conferences for each teacher aimually* This 
would make principals* behavior consistent -with the overall 
goal of teacher evaluation as set forth in openmg statements 
of Sufc^ested Guidelines for ReaT)pointm6nt of Instructional 
Personnel for 197^75* v 

'2. Guideline II (C) of SnmesteA Guidelines for Reappointment of 

* Instructional Personnel be amended so that ^two formal 

written feedback reports of classroom obseinrations replace 
the evaluation reports for annual contract teachers during 
the first semester • 

5. District administrators recognise and acknox-zledge that 

classroom observation, analysis and feedback is not an adjunct 
to teacher evaluation but is co-equal in Importance and is 
more likely to achieve goal statements set fonrfch in the opening 
lines of Supc^ested Guides for Reappointment of Instructional 
; Personnels 

k. Those invol^jid in observing, evaluating and/ot assessing 
teachers' competence and performance b^ mandated - through 
district long roage plonning - to become more skilled and 
•competent in clinical or instructional supervisiono 

• 44 



The district set up a plan and timetable to involve all 
principals and/or appropriate designees in teacher evaluation 
and classroom observation workshops designed to improve 
instruct ion» " » . . 
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EFFORTS TO EEfBCfS CHAM3E 

A final instruinont was administered to teacheriS| principals and 
selected adr^istrative staff member s# This instiomient was an 
opinionnaire (Appendix D pages 96 - 100) which was structured to 
solicit a yes or no answer from each individual on six items* The 
main focus of attention was on item six (Ajppendix D pa^ 100) which 
would deteraine if the three groups stated above would support a 
proposed school board policy to establish the purpose of classroom 
observation specifically for improvement of instinaotion. 

Ei^ty-three percent of teachers, 100 percent of the principals 
participating in the practicum, 80 percent of the elementary principals* 
executive committee and 6? percent of the administrative staff - 
members said ttey would support such a. .policy (See appendix D page 101) a 

The most outstanding and key administrator acknowledged that 
he could not r.support the proposed policy. The author restudied the 
^oposalt State 'Statute 231.29 (2) (C) and Board Policy 4009. In 
light of the review the approach toward trying to bring about change 
was altered to recommend that current Board Policy 4009 be further 
amplified to give co-equal importance to teacher assessment and 
classroom observation (See recommendation number one page 37) • ^ 

Proposals and recommGndations as well as" data of the ef f 03rb v/ere 
discussed with C. T^^A* leaders. Got written statement and under- 
standing that some foiin of classroom obeei^vation request would be 
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included in negotiations for the organization's master contracli ^■ 
vdth the school system. 

The compiled data of Appendix D and recommendations have been 
presented to the following with a request for supports 1) Superin- 
tendent of Instruction; i) District Long Range Planning Steering 
Committee; District Personnel Department; and, The District's 
Policy Review Committee. These committees have recommendations 
under advisement. / 

I 

FINAL REstmrs ^ 

The total COBO model is being imiELementGd at Rock Island 
Elementary School. It is very im|)ortant part of the school's 
day-to-day operation; Without the program the school and,' staff 

0 ^ i 

would not operate as smooth as they do. | 

Based on didcussioris with C, I. A. and-other key co|mjiittoo0 

i 

there are expectations that the progr^ implementation ifjiH be 
extended to other schools, * i 
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APIEKDIX A 

I. Status of Classrodm Observation 
II. RqhIc Order of i^incipals' Eosponsibility 
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STATUS U CLASSROCt-I OBSERVATION 
TABEE I . 



^ ITEM 1 


A planned program of obQervation was implemented in my school 


RESPONSES 


TEACEEES 


PRINCIPALS 


a) Laat year 


5 


1 


b) Year before last 


6 


1 


c) This year 


3 


2 


d) Never 


'2? ' ' 


0 


o) None, of those listed ^ 


18 


5 


f ) No response 




0 


imi 2 


Observation' of first year (in. the profession) teachers* classes 
begin in . ^ . 


RESPONSES 


TE&CKBRS 


PEIKCIPALS • 
J 

2 


a) August 


22 


. b) September 


15 


5 


c) October 


•3 


1 


d) November 


0 


1 


o) Kbno of those listed 


16 


0 


f) Kb response 


^ ,3 


0 



^5 



TTM4 3 

Boutine classfoom observations usually begin in my school during 



RESPONSES 

a) August' 

b) September 

c) October 

d) November * 

e) None of those listed 

f) No response 



TEACBERS 



PEENCIPALS 



23 


3 


16' 


5 


1 


0 


0 


1 


18 


0 


1 


0 



Observations in ray sphool oro 
RESPONSES 
a) Not planned 



TEACHEES 



b) planned to observe tenured teachers 
only 

c) Planned to obGex*ve non-tenured 
teachers only 

d) Planned to observe all closeee 
in rotation 

e) Planned for teachers and princljpal 
to oboervo classes 

f ) No responao 2_ 



39 V 
0 



8 

10 



PHEKOIPALS 

3 
1 

0 

if" 

1 

0 



Tim 5 ' 


Jhe pvirpose for observation in my sciio 

• 

KESPONSBS / 

a) TqaohGr evaluation 

...» 

b) Analysis, of classroom behavior 

c) Analysis of teachers' decision 
e) Improved learning by pupils 

o) To correct teacher wBdo errors 
■P^ No rGciQonsG 


ol'is . 

TEACHERS | 

7 

1 

making 7 


PEENCIPALS . 

1 
3 
7 
2 
0 


TMi 6 




CJlassroom" obsorvations are made of eac 

a) ll^cQ a month 

b) On^o a semester 

c) Once a year 

d) More than twice a year 

e) None of those listed 

f) No rGStsonse 


^h teaefior in ir 

r 
1 ° 
f 17 

r 


ly school 
ERIKCIPALS 
1 
1 

$ 

2 
0 





0 



9 



^5. 



ITM 7 


When an oboervation is made in my set 
RESPONSES 

a) ClaGErooffi observation only 

b) 'Claesroom obGorvaJion and ana] 

c) Classroom obsorvationi analyoj 
' feedback cbnferonco j 

d) Clasi^room observationi analysi 
feedback conference and writt( 
analysis • . 

e) All of D and plans for ncpct 
obsei^atioj? 

f) No restjonse s 


Lool| it include 

a!EACHERS 
8 

Lysis iif 
LS and ^ 20 

Dn 

7 


JS - 

PKEWDIPALS 
1 
1 

3, 

0 " 


'\ r ITEM 8 ^ 


-n- 

Dbservaticins in ray school '^are usuallj 
RESPONSES 

a) 8 - 10 a. m. j 

b) 10 - 12 a. 

c) ^ 12 - 2 p. m. 

d) 2 - ^ p. m. 

o) Widely varying vtimes 
f) No response 


r planned for 
TEACEEES 

A 
0 

' 0 

0 

51 « 
7 


PEEKdPALS 

0 
1 

0 

0 

8 

0 



# 
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\ , 'ITEM 9 




. — : «i_ 


Jlaseroom observation© in ciy school are usually J)ie^ed to last 


RESPONSES ! 




■pRIWGTPAIiS 


• 

a) S^^^^^O minutes 




6 


b) 30 « ^ minutos 




3 


e) kO ^ 30 minutes 


• 1 . ' 


0 


• d) 50 - 60 minutop_ ^ 


• 1 ' 


0 '.^ 


0) Moro tlmn 60 minutes 


2 ^ 


0 ' 




21. . 


0 


. ITEM 10 - ' 


OlaDoroom observations in my school ar? , 




HESPOrSES 

q) Plonnod by tbo principal^ - 


/' !EEACHERS 


PKEKOIPALS 


^ 2a 


8 


, b) Planned tiy the teacher 


1 . 


0 


c) Planned by tho principal and t 


oaohor 9 


• 1 


d) Planned by a committoo 


0 


P 


- 0) Nono of those listed 


20 


0 


£^ No rosponce 


2 


0 



DiDcuesibn of obeervational data in my scht>^x>3.G 

BESPONSES . : 
" a) Mainly :'by tho :i^rincipal 

b) Jo^tly by tho principal aiid 
toacSpr 



6) SeiajOT a concojm' givon 
:)ijition ^ 

a) BJr the Gtaff in profeooional 
ffiootingG' 

o) Nono of thoDo IxGtod 

f ) No ros-ponso • • 




1 




ia?EM 12 



DiGOUQsion about obsorvational data in my gehpol eontoro around 



HESP0K3ES 



a) Principal' s opinioh^ about 
oboorvation - . 



15 ■ 



b) InforoncoQ mado by tho principal 

I 

c) Teachor'a opinion about observation 

■ ' I 
a) InforoncoD made by tho toaehor 



o) Ali o>f thoDO liotod Qbovo 
f) Ifo rosponop 



3 
1 

o 
9- 



0 
0 

0 



0 



- ; ITE M ^3 ■ 

Digcui^l^ about observ^*^^^^-'^ in* my school is directed toward 



RESPONSES I TEAGHEES 

a) What the principal, fe^s is best ^9 

b) What research findings indicate 2 



c) Helping %he teacher do better 
what she's/ decided needs to be done 

d) Staff agreed upon ways to do things 



e) All of those listed above 

f) No response 



''3 

3 

26 

9 



PjaNCIPAIS 

0 
0 



1 

h 
0 




5^0 



RANK CEDER OF PRINCIPAL'S RESPONSIBIIITy 
TABIiE 2 



^9 



RANKS 



TEACHER 
RATITOSS 



EEaRGENI- 
AGES 



PRINCIPAL 
EAa?INGS 



PERCENT- 
AGES 



SDTPER- 
INTEIT- 
DENT 
RATINGS 



PERCENT- 
AGES 



1 
2 

5 

k 

5 
6 

-7 
8 

9 



' ITEM A 

PREPARE AND SDPERVISB SCHCX)L*S BDDGET 



^5 



6 

5 
3 
1 

11 



26 
10 
12 
10 

7 
_9 
5 
2 

19 



2 
1 

' 1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
2 



22 
11 
^11 

0 

IT 

0 

11 

11 

22 



1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 



20 
0 

20 
20 
20 

0 _ 

0 

0 

20 
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* 

ITIM B ... 



DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN ir^THPCTIOMAtf PBOGRAM 



. . 


1 


1^ 


23 


5 


■ 56 


■ V 


■ 80 


4 


2 


15 , 


26 


' 1 


11 


1 


30 


y • -., ■ 
. ' • ?. 


- 3 




16 


,1 


11 




0 








• 9 


1 


11 




0 




5 


5 


9 


0 


0 


0 


*0 




6 




7 


0 


0 


0 


0 




7 


. 2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 




8 




5 


1 


11 , 


0 


0 




9 




2 


Q 


0 


. "0 


0 






ITEM C 






> 




FAMimEiZE TEACHEBS VJIOH AVAILABLE H 


ESOOECES 8e MATERIALS 










/ 












'1 - 


2' 


2 


1 


11 


0 


0 




2 


2 


3 . 


2 


22 


0 


0 




3 


8 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 






5 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 • 






. 7 


12 ' 


'2 


22 


1 


20 




6 


12 


20 


2 


22 


' 3 


60 




7 


5 


9 


, 2 


22 


0 


0^ ■ 




8 


13 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


5 


9 


0 


0 




20 
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ITEM D 






t 








MANAGEMEMT OF SCHOO: 


Ci AND STODEWT EBHAVIOE' 










1 




k 


. 7 




0 


0 


1 ■ 


2(5 




■ ■ * « 




2 






10' — ^ 




1 


11 


' 0 


a 








' 3 




9 ' 


16 




0 


0 


1 


20 






• 


^' 




8 


- 1^ 




0 


0 


0 


6 


-4 






5. 




8 








0 


1 


20 








6 




5. 


9 




.1 


. 11 


- ^ 1 


20 












8 






• k 




0 


0 






8 




.8 






■3 • 


'33 




0 








"9 
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■ 3, 




0 


0 


1 


20 


> ! 












,,«! ITEM E 
















OBSERVE AM) AMIXSE lEARKENS ACIEIVITIES 


— 










1 




0 


0 




1 


11 


0 


0 








2 




3 


5 




0 


0 


0 


0 








3 




6 


10 




1 


11 


1 


20 














7 




1 


11 


0 


0 








5 




7 


12 




1 


11 


.0 


• U 








6 




6 


10 




.. k 


kk 


0 


0 








O 
# 




19' 


33 




0 


0 


2 


ho 








8 




-fo 


17 




0 


0 . 


1 


20 








9 




3 


5 




1 


11 


1 


• 20 
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^ - ' - ITEM F 
ORGANIZE SCHOOL AND STAFF FOR INSa?RPCTION 



1 
2 
3 
if 

5 
6 

7 
8 



15 

10 

k 

5 
2 

5 
0 
0 



26 

29 

17 

7 

9 

5 

9 

0 

0 



3 
If 
0 
0 
2 
0 
6 
0 
0 



33 

Mf 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0. 

0 

0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



ifO 

60 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



ITEM G 

ASSESS PR0GRA14 TO DETERMINE PROCESS TOVJARDS OBJECTIVES 



1 
2 

3 
k 

5 
6 

7 
8 



6 
7 
5 
9 
7 
9 
5 
5 



10 
, 12 
. 9 
15 
12 

15 

9 

9 



2 
0 
1 

3 
1 
0 
1 
1 



22 

0 

11 

3? 

11 

0 

11 
11 



,1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 

0 



20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

20 

20 
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ITIM H , 
imm PAKEMTS AMD CITIZENS OF SCHOOL' S CURKECtTniM & HOw\a? IS WOBKINB 



1 
2 
5 

5 
6 

IT 

'7 

8 
9 



1 

1 
7 

8 
T2 



2 
2 

5 
2 

.2 
12 

^k 
20 
^1 



1 


11 


0 




0- 


0 


1 


11 


1 


11 


1 


11 


0 


0 


2 


22 


3 


33 



1 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


r 


20 


0 


20 


1 


26 


2 . 


40 


0 


0 



ITM I 

T ' V _ _ 

\ SECPRE MATERIALS 8e SUPPLIES NEEDgD TO TEACH EFFECTIVELY 



/ 

/ 

/ 3 
k 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 



1 

2 

7. 

15 

14 

7. 

2 

5 



2* 

3 

12 

26 

25 
12 

3 

9 



1. 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2.. 



11 

22 

22 

22 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

.22.. 



0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 



0 
0 

20 
20 
20 
0 

20 
20 
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APPENDIX B 

PEIKCIAL'S mKDB(X3K FOR CLASSROCM OBSERVATION 
BI OBJEOUIVES 

SAMPLES OF: 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES ACHIEVIMEWT FORM 
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CLASSROCM OBSERVAOJION BT OBJECTIVEl^ MODEL 
The fltst phaso of COBO begins before the program has started. 
This stag© is the goals setting and review stage, ^ 

The COBO model is designed to follow the normal school year with 
preparatory activitieB bogiming in May# How^v^r, it ie flexible 
enough that the program b^gin at ar^y time during the ©chool 
year# Aliso, steps of th^ program may be taken out or shifted around 
as long as the basic concept of observation by objectives is retained. 

soiBP om ^ Amjssis ard eeviei-j of goals 
, — _ — — ^ 

Principal and teachers analyze and review school district's 
goals and objectives f ojr Jiho f ollovdng year. ' 

1) Bidefly outline them in condensed form 

2) Discuss them in detail with staff 

3) Aid staff in understanding the rationale and reason for 
district's goals and object ivosp 

STEP TV;0 NEEDS ASSBSSMEN3? 

6uid6 staff through informal needs assessment for school based 
on students to be served and local school resources available© 
STEP TBSEB ^ DRAFT GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Principal and st*f f develop rough .draft of local school goals 
and objectives based on needs assessment and distidct goals and 



objectives* 

STEP FODR - PBINCIPAiSs GOftLS AND OBJECTIVES 

Eirincipal develops his goals and objective^ for the coming 

year* . 

1) Should cover the some areas teaoh€frs vdll write objectives 

for. - ^ ^ 

2) Should be .consistent with both district and local school 
goals* 

. 3) Mechanism should bo provided to allow teachers to make 
suggestions for seme- of the principal's goals and objec- 
tives* 

STEB'EtVE mmCIPKL AND STAFF REVIEW QOALS 

Principal and staff analyze and discuss his goals and objec- 
tives (The relationship among district , ecljool and principal's 
goals and objectives should be realised and understood)* 
STEP SIX - REVIEW THE EOLB OF THE CSJiBSWOff^^^m 

R^incipal and teachers review the role of the classroom 
teacher and come to an agrecmont upon four or five areas of 
P^' responsibility and concern to concentrate on improving the ensuing 
yem^* 



1) Classroom Instruction \ 

a) Teacher witoa one goc^ (What ie to bo improved) 

b) Teaehor writes ono or more objectives 
(How ho plans to aohieva the improvement) 

c) Explain how we will know when the objective (s) ho© 
f been achieved 

2) Interpersonal Relatione with Pupils 

a) Teacher writes onfe goal (What is to bo improved) 

b) (Poacher writes one or more objectives 
(How he plans to achieve the improvement) 

c) Ebcplaitt how we will know when the objective (s) 
has been achieved 

3) Interpersonal Relations with Parents or Staff 
^k) Teacher writes one goal (What is to be improved) 

b) Tbachor writes ono or more objectives 
(How ho plans to achieve imppoveraent) 

e) How will we know when the objective (e) has been 
achieved 

4) Professional Participation (Diversified Category) 

a) Teacher writes one goal (What is to bo improved) 

b) Teacher witos one or more objec^siveo 
(How he plane to achieve improvement) 

c) How will we know when the objective (o) has been 
- achieved 



NOTES: • ' ' 

1) Under etep eovea thQ; areas juay be designated by the 
principal or agreed upon by the princilpal and atnf f 

2) Total number of goald four . / 

... 4^. 
5) Total number, of objectives under the cGmbined four areas 

not to exceed ton ^ ^ 

^f) Prof eaeinnal participation may include serving as committee 

chairman; ineervice. or university couraeej other leaderhip 

roles; becoming more billed and knowledgeable a 
. specific area; and etc« ,i 
STEP SEVER ^ IHDIVlfitJAI* GOftLS 

Teachers formulate individual goals and objectives^ for 
coming year (Encourage teachers to keop district and school goals 
in mind)* 

S TEP EiGHg Fim mm op school's goals 

\ Principal md staff go back to second draft of school's goole 

an(^ob3octivee. Diacues, rewrite eaid formalize them. ^, Write final 

. I 

draft. 

STEP NINE V^CONEEREWCE SCHEDTILB 

Principal makes and distributes conference schedule. 
STEP TEN pmilCIPAIr^TEACHER CONEEREKCES 

Principal and individual teachers discuss the goals and 
objectives of the teacher* ^ 
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A 

1) Principal listens to teacher and malces appropriate 
suggestions if needed. 
"2) Principal pledges his helpi mipport and|^sBi8tance 
towards the teacher ^s realization of his goals and 
objectives. " 

STEP EIEVEN FOmS,- GOALS ,AI^ OBJECTIVES^ ( 

Forms listing the goals and objectives for the dictrict. 

■ ' - c ■ 

principal and school are made available to teachers. She form - 
for each goal and objectives - include appropriate blanlc space * 
for the individual teacher to write in her goals and objectives. 
SiEEP TWELVE - TEACHER CCMPI3CTI0N OF TPOMS % 

5ach teacher aonipletes two copies of each of her four goals 
and objectives on the f onus provided. ' ' 

1) One set of goals and objectives to principal 

2) One set of goals and objectives kept by teaofeer (See 
samples which follow) 

STEP JBIRTEEN PBB-PLAKNin3 CONFBREKCE SCHEDULB 

Principal sets up individual teacher cohfer^nce ehhedule for 
preplanning period. 

STEP FOUKgEEN - PRB-PLAMIira CONFBHEKOES 

First preplanning staff meeting principal hands out conference 
schedule. Total staff meetings should be one or tvjo in number anc 
of short duration. Releasee teachers t6"get into their classes. 
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During the preplxuming perio^ cocqplote individual joacher 
conforettcd echodiilo. Concerns of the conference fccue on the 
teacher's goals and objootiveG# Flexibility Is alloved the ^teacher. 
00 jbbat ho may change, add or doleto from the goalo and objecftives 
estabiiehoi in Juno. Th© principal again pledgea hie h9lp,< support 
and assisbanco to the toaeher. * ' • 

STEg liTETEM - tlEW Oim cnS R CQMFeA tC5 AMD OBJ TSTIVBS. 

Principal moots with now teacher (^,and disc^a requirements 
and procedures for establishing individual eoals and object! «ua# 

A veteran staff ciembor is assi^ed to v;ork vdth the new teacher in 
establishing his goals and objectives. 
STEP SIXaM - PRINOIPAIj'S diAgSROOM VISITS 

a) Principal visitei* and tallcs to each #laso briefly. 

b) I^incipal and teacher steering or advicot^ committee 
set up schedule for classroom obsertrations. 

1) Priority given to scheduling annunl^^aitrao?; 
tGachor£3 first. 

2) Continuing contract teachers are wotfeod it^to the 
DchedT£L« on a randoia selection basis vith 
comploto rotation of tho fsehtdul* rdquirdOi^ofor© 
a B9eond observation. 

— - -3-)-- —Ctoervattono - nr0'x:ptr-xip-T5n5'two-ti-Tday wii:h 

undorQtood flexibility to moot , cfflorgehcios. 
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SSEP SEVEWEBEN - -CIASSROOH OBSERVATIONS 

Principal's obeervation of claBGos begin. In-claeoroom 
obsorvationo otart an(J follow tho eerioe of activities outlined 
bolow. ' ■ . ' 

1) Principal-teachor prooboorvatioa conference 

a) Shotdd bo hold one to three daye before claDoroom 
observation. 

« 

* g 

0 b) Foeuo of the conference is tho teacher's goals i 

objectives and intontions. • 

c) Purpose is to reassure the teacher of principal's 
helping relationship^ reduce her anxiotioS| rdlax 
hor and open up two way communication. 

d) Decide and a^oe on wItoiA if any - instrumonts or 
techniques will be used tXfocord data during, classroom 
observation. 

E) Classroom Obsorvatibn 

a) *Trincipal Irieits cia£50room for a period of time 
^ between k3 - 60 minutes. 

b) Principal observes to see v/hat is happoningo 

c) IW.x:)iMp^ records verbatim what happens. 

d) All data must be as true^ ap accurate and as complete 
a r-epresontation of v;iiat took place as possible. 

e) Principal maltes no value judgements oKCt^pt after 



thorough diifcussion of the data v/ith the teacher. 



3) Antlysxi^ of^ta 

a; Data should be analyisied and written up within eight 

b) Rxcta - not personal inferences - of the dat« should , 
be analyzed in relationship to the teacher • 8 godls, 
objectives said stated intentions. 

c) Make sense out of observational data^ 

d) Strategy of the conference is based on analysis of data. 
I7 What issues to treat? 

0 ^ Which data to cite? 

3) What goals and/or objectives to aim for? 
k) How to begin? 

5) How to end? ^ \ - 

6) Whb should dow^what? 

7) " How win teacher be d3KXwn into self-analysis of 

data? 

A -. 

4) Feedback Conference - This is the most significant phase^ 

■• - ^^ . ■ . . " . - * 

of OOBO. 

a) Conference should be held within 2h hours vith a 

«■ .. .■ ' 

maximum lapsed time of 48 hours» 

b) Classroom observation cycle should never end before 
a f eedbacl^ conference is held with the teacher. 
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'7 

Principia.1 accepts the existence of problems without 
attaching any i^tigma to the teacher for having th^Bi^ 
Principal must signify to the teacher that the 
teacher is important to him and try to put the teacher 
at ease by encouraging him to express his views of 
,his performance. 

1) Where was his performance above or on par with 
his plans and expectations? Why? 

2) Where was his performance below his plans and 
exje c tat i on s? Why? 

Principal info^^s teacher of his perceptions as to 
what was achieved in tenns of the teacher's goals, 
objectives and expectations. 

Principal makes ^concrete suggeetioDis and recommendations 
for imprpvement where perfonnance was weak and for 
further development of strength where it was satis- 

V 

factory. ^ 
Principal opens himself thorough questioning 
and discussion by the teacher of his views and 
' judgements related to elements of the teaching and 
analysis pf the data. 

Principal -/finally - gives teacher opportunity to 
deal with hi^ personal analysis of the teaching 
and control of decisions about his own behavior. 
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i) Teacher and principal agree on future teacher 
stjf»a|ftegy. X 
the co];iference session the principal assumes the role 
of a coach not a critic. Vftiat he seeks to do is to help the 
teacher conceptualize and analyze the situation and problems. He 
then begins to help the teacher construct strategy (A plan of action) 
through suggestion of a series of instructions, comments, questions, 
suggestions and constructive feedback. -^The kejr^ aspect of the 
conference is theit the teacher .is led to analyze, discuss and correct 
matters to improve his performance himself. Thus, the teacher takes ' 
charge of his personal (festiiiy and has a better understanding of his 
expected performance outcomes. . ' ' 
5) Post Conference Analysis 

a) Principal reviews the -qompleted COBO cycle with 
deliberate consciousness of, and purposeful control 

/ over,L what he has done and plans to do with the 0 

teacher. 

b) Principal plans ^,to modify his supervisory practices 

♦ ■ 

to fit circumst|uaces by reviewing: 

1) Supervisory techniques 

2) Implicit aij4 explicit assumptions 
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5) Predominating value 
k) Emotional Variables • 
5) Goals and objectives 
6) Recycle every asi)ect of step eighteen with. each teacher 
in rotation by schedule 
STEP EIGHTEEN TEAC3BER<S ACHIEVEMENT. AKD ASSESSMENT CONFBSENCaSS 

Annual contract teachers' go^s achievement and assessment 

•> 

conference. . ^ ^ . 

1) \eviewing data gathered through COBO with individual 

teachers. * 
> 2) I^iew teacher's goals and objectives 

3) Make determinatibn as to whether or not goals and 

objectives were achieved. - 
k) /€o5l|te goals achievement form for e«ch or the four 

' areaej with teacher assistance (See samj)le which follows). 
5) Make concrete suggestions to teacher where failure is 
noted. 

STEP NINETEEN - STAFF ACHIEVEMENT AND ASSESSIffiKT CONEERENCES 

Same as step eighteen for all instructional staff members. » 

STEP TWENTY - STEERING . COMMITTEE REVIEW 

Steering Committee holds goals and objectives achievement 

conference with principal based on his formulated goals for the 

school year. ^ , 

Conference and recording of teta follows same format as 

stated for teachers. ^ ' 

JO 

r. 



STEP jgWENTr-O^TS ~ START EE-CYCEE OF COBO 

Begin goals and objectives setting cycle for ensuing year* 
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SAMBEB I * 
Rock Island Elementary School 
l^tateinent of Goals and Objectivee for 1973 7& 
, * District Goal, I A ^ 

Annual diognosiTB of each child •s instiructional needs and develop- 
ment of instructional programs of individualized and personalized 
instiniction. ' 

District Objective (s) 
To provide instructional services appropriate to the needs of the ^ 
^students of the districts ^ * 

Principal Goal I A 
Diagnostic testing of each child in reading, spelling, mathematics 
and handwriting* 

Principal Ob.jective (e) 

1) To identify students* needs and develop appropriate programs 

and prescriptions for instroiction during the first three weeks of 
school^ 

2) To place pupils into programs appro]^iate to their needs" and 
conmmimate with their abilities. 

School Goal I A 

Develop and maintain an instructional program based on diagnostic 
test results and the need of laie students. 
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School Objective (s) 
1) "To administer diagnostic tests to each chd^.d^at the beginning 

of school in reading, spelling, mathemaxics and handwriting* 
^) ' To establish and maintain an instructional program based upon 

the nejeds of students as determined in objective one. 



/ 

/ 

J 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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J Teacher Goal I A 



1) • 



2) 



5) 



Teacher Objective (e) 



Teacher 



\^ Principal 
Date 
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S AMPLE n 
District Goal T£ A 
Citizen participation In odttcational procGSses 

District Objective (o) 
Eacourag^jmont of pcuc^ontQ and other citisons to participate in 
volunteer programs in instructional or support rolea^ 

Rrlnciioal Goal H A 
More active participcciTion of parent organisation and parents' 
advisoi^ council. 

Rrinoipal Ob.iectivo (s) 
To eetablish a school program througli the parents' organisation 
to solicit and retain wider usage of volunteer help in: 

1) Media Center 

2) Classrooms 

3) Cafeteria 

School Goal H A ^ 
Greater involvement of parents and/or local citizens in volunteer 
school activitiOB. 

School Ob,iective (s) 

1) Eetain the level of interest and involvement of local eitisons 
in present tutorial activities related to language arte and 
mathematics # 

2) To have all teachers seek to actively engage every parent in 
the present organisation's activities. 
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3) To have each teacher actively seek to get ten parents to 
eervo oq volunteers in various rolee* 



1) 



2) 



3) 



Teacher GogQ. H A 



Teacher Objective (s) 



Teacher 
Principal 
.Date 



7 J 
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SAMPLE ni 
lEACHEH GOALS ACHIEVajENT FOBM 



Toach^: 
School: 
Princijpal: 
Dat6: 



Chock appropriate area for goal: ^ 
( ) CloBQroom Instruction 
( ) Intori5oroonal Relatione vath Pupile 
( ) Intorporeonal Relations with Parent e or Staff 
( ) Professional Participation 



Stiitemont of expected goal and objoctivoe 



Adequate support given (Chock Yos - No) 

YoQ ( ) No ( ) Principal 

% 

YoQ ( ) No ( ) By Support Staff 



Chock Cno: 
Teacher 

( ) Did not meet goal 
( ) Mot or Gurpaesod goal 



ERIC 
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Signatures: 
Teacher: 
Principal: 
Dato: 



Wmi ONE SBEE3? IS CCMEMED EOR BICH OP FOim TEftCHER GOALS. 




1^ 
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S(3AIie OF MEASDE33S ^ . . . • 

Item^ cn^ the Obeorvation Att^^tudo and Clasaroom Observation 
QuoQtionnairoQ wero ee^ed by tho authoy in lino vdth tho rooponsoo 
ho conGidercd most doeirabl© for each onoo Tho dcqIo of ocoroo 
for voapohBOB to each item ranged from a scoro of four for tho most 
dooirablo rcoponso to a ccoro of ono for tho least dooirablo roDpbneo* 

The ClaQDroom Oboorvation R^ord Form was divided into fotir 
catogoriooo Each of tho four catogorioo v/oro otibdivided into coven 
concomo. iPho Qovon itomo v;oro scalod from fom* points for 
Guporior porfoi^manco to D points for uneatisfactory porformanooo 

Thi0 arrangement provided one overall meacuro to bo otatic- 

f V 

ticolly treated and ■ omLuatcd for each of tho throo mooauroo. 
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TEACHERS' CL/^ROOM OBSERVATION ATTITTOE QUESTIONNAIRE 

■ ■ ■ * ■ * . 

, TABLE #3 

jo complete the questionnaire read each item and decide if you 
strongly ^agree, agree, strongly disagree or disagree with. the state 
ment* Place an X in the 'column which most pearly expresses your 
feeling toward the statement. * • 



0, ' ' ' rt, 
/ 

C'^ . ' - ' " 


1 


1 


1 

03 


DISAGHtlE 


1. I think about what the * 

observer ms^ say long after 
he/she has gone • 


1 

#7 

12. 79^ 


2 

■ #22 


' 5.55^ 


r 

#23 
41.8% 


2m i need five or ^ix '^iaautes 
to "Dull mvself together when 
an observer arrives unanndun-'. , 


1 

#3) 


2 

#i4 
25. 5?^ 


3 

#7 

12. 79^ 


4 

#31 
56. 45^ 


c^d. 










5. My teaching is affected by the 

0 * 

behavior and attitude • of an 
i 

observer. 


1 

#0 


2 
#24 


#2 
3.75^ 


4 
#29 
52.79^ 


km I feel herv](pus during 
observation. 


1 


2 
#20 

36.4?^ 


3 

#2 
3.65^ 


•4 . 
#31 

56.49^ 


5. 1 don*t like for an observer 
to talk to the' .children 


1 

1.-% 


2 

#11 

2051$ 


3 

#5 
:9.1S^ 


4 

#35' 
63.6?^ 


because -it distracts attention. 












f 
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5« I worry about what the 

observer writes- down^hile 
observing. 

V ■ . (7 : 


1 

Q ( 

■ ii 


y ^GREE • 


CO 

1 

04 

w 


^ 1 

a 


#2 
3.6^ 


2 
#21 

38.2J5 ■ 


h 
5.5^ 


3 

#29 
52.795 


7. I try to do things in the way 
I thiidc the observer approves, • 


1 
#1 

1.8^ 


2 
#12 
21.8?6 


#8 
- \k,% 


.3 
#54 
61.895 


8# lj.Bm relieved when the 
observer leaves© 


1 

" #3 ■ 


2 ^ 
#30' 


3 

#2 - 
3.6515 


4 . 
#20 
36.45^ 


— 

9* My greatest cdliceiTl is 

whether the ociperver knows 

why we are doing certain things. 


1 

10.95^ . 


2 


3 

#7 

12.796 


#20 
36.4^ 


10. I am embarrassed/ it children , 
do not understand or. follow 
directions during observations 


1 

#1 ' 
1.8^ 


2 

#11 • 
■ 20^ 


#5 
9.1S6 


3 

#36 
69.195 


lie I pray that no, child misbe- 

haves or has to be disciplined 
during classroom observationo 


1 

A 


2 
#14 

25.9^ 


3 

#5 
9o1^ 


#32 
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12. I sort of ignore the , ^ 
^ . presence of an observer 

unless the observer comes"^ 
* to me. a 



5^ 
7.35^ 



1 

#1 
1.895 



10.9^ 



i 
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CIASSE(^OM OBSEEVATION QUEmONMIKE 

* V , TABLE #4 . . 

To complete the- questionnaire read each item and decide if you 

strongly agree, agree, strongly disagree or disagree with each state- 
ment. Place an X in the column which most nearly expresses v/hat you « 
believe about that statement* The v/ord observer referred to throughout 
the questionnaire means the principal.. . 





EXAMPLE: , 


IGEEE 


1 




1 


I 


believe an observer should not 










take notes during observation. 


1 










ft 






o 












X 




1. 


I believe an observer's bias 


k ' 


-.3 


1 


2 




can cause him/her to be more 


#15 


#38: 


#1 


#5 . 




sub.iective than objective. 


25. ¥ 


6k.k% 


1.8^ 


8.if% 


2. 


I believe that the observer and 


k 


3 


1 


2 




teacher should agree on forms 


#16 


#32 


#1 


#10 




and instruments to be used. 


28.2^ 


,5i»36 


1.8^ 


179^ 


3. 


I believe that observation's 


1 


. 2 


k 


3 




most important purpose is to 


#13 


#28 


#3 


#1^ 




get under^tanding^f classroom 


2Z.25(> 




5^ 






activities, st ' ' 











-T 

4 
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if. 


I believe that obseiTration 
should focus directly on 


1 




DISfiGliltlE 


DISAGREE 


u 


learning activities and 
incidentally upon the teacher. 


1 

to 




a 

i. 

1 








h 


3 . 


1 


2 






#13 


#29 


#2 : 


#1*5 










_ ^ . 


25. 




T H<al T Pirta 4'li»4' 'Por*4'n rirmci4' 




3 


1 


2 




lce"Dt ^free of inference* if 


,#13'' 




#1- 


#11 










i.7?5 


18.6^ 


« 


reliable. 










6. 


I don't believe most obse3rvers 


3 




1 


2 




are prepared to hilp teachers 


#6 


#19 ■ 


#5' 


#29 




make thorough analysis of learn- 




32.2J5 


• 






inff activities. 








V 


7. 


1 believe that teacher evalua- 


\ 


3 


1 


2 




tion is the least important 


#8 . 


#20 


#3 


#28^ 




reason for observations. 


13.5?^ 


53.9?^ 






8. 


I don*t believe the concerns of 


1 


2 


3 






a third^ party should be included 


#9 


#55 


#2 


#13 




in a /feedback conference. 


15.1^ 


5^.^ 




22,2Ji 



- V . 

8^ 



9« I DexiOVe IX is ClCCOpXaDX© 




i 


i 


§ 


Fkviei upcessfirv ait izinidS fon nn 










■ 








a 


observer to toUc to cnildren . 




• 






during obdeirvati^no - • ' . . 


- . 










3 




1 


^ 2 








#2 


#7 


















10. I believe feedback conference • 






1 

> 


2 


emphasis must be impersonal ' * 






y/o- 


#6 


and* for ^ instructional improve- 




\ 




10. 45^ 


ment • 


• 








11. I believe an observer records 


3 




1 


2 


' what he/she sees exactly as it 






#5 


#30' 


happens vAthAut assigning value • 


6.9^ 


35*9^ 


8.^«^ 


50.83^ 


12« I believe observer Ijios can be 




3 


1 


2 


'Controlled through electronic 




#2,1 


#11 


#26 


monit:oring and self analysis. 


1.8^ 




i8.es(5 




1*55- T hAlieve that observational 


3 




1 


2 


prui^pose determj.nes how and 




#50 


#1 


#^ 


what data is fed back. 




85.^ 


1.8^ 





8^3 
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I'f. I believe ai^ artificiol 

situation ie set up when teacher ^ 










and observer plan the observation 
together. 

• 


i 




1 

p. 


DISAGRI 


% 

w 


1 


2 - • 


■ 


3 




#9 


#31 


frZ. 


#17 


V— 


It; 195 

•A' 


f 

52 .ass 






15. I believe 'the feedback conference 


1 . 


2 


3' 


h' 


focuses on all concemQ which 


#5 


#39. 




#11 


roguire corrective activityo 




66.1SI5, 




18.6^ 












t 
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CLASSEOa-l OBSERVATION RECORD FOEM 
TABLE #5 



Teacher: 



Area Observed: 



Date of Observation: 

Grade: Boom # ^ 

Total AccumulatG^l Paints: 



# In Group Observed: [ 

LQvel of Group Observed: 
Time: * Prom To: 



Observer Sigaature: 
Overall Eatings: _ 



. — ^ \ — 

^ OATEGO 


RICAL 






PART I 


h 

poinrs 


VEEff 
GOOD 

3 '" 
POIKTS 


GOOD- 
2 

POIMTS 


1 

POINT 


TTvTCSAnTTC!^ 

?ACTOEI 
0 

POINTS 


. CLftSSR0a4 ORGANIZATION & RODTINES 




c. 

IT . ' 'i 








SECTION 1 , 


1, Methods and techniques used 
for instniction aided the 
group in accomplishing 
objectives 

r.. 


#7 




#10 
23.^ 


#7. . 
23. 3?^ 


#1 
3.3?^ 


2, ISnvironment v/as neat, 
• ' orderly and free of health , 
and safety hazards 




#11 
" 36.7?^ 


#6 
20?^ 


13.3^ 


#3 
10?^ 


3, Evidence of children's accep- 
tance of responsibility for 
various tasks and assign- 
ments 


16.7?^ , 


.#6 


^ #10 
33.3^5 


#7 

23. 3?^ 


#2 . 
6.7?^ 


. ^ - • . . - 

km Pattern of organization 
clearly defined and accep-^ 
^able for lesson observed 


. //7 . 
■ 23. 5?^ 


#9 
• 30?^ 


#6 ' 
20?^ 


#7 
23. 3?^ 

> 


#1 



CATEGOKECAL EATIKGS 



. : ' 


SUPJilHIOR 
h 


GOOD 
' 5 
POIMTS 


GOOD 
2 

POINTS 


FAIR 
1 

POIIW 


MSATig- 
EACTORJ 
0 

PCSNTS 


CMSSR0a4 OEGANEZATION & RCJOISIKGl 












6. Materials of instruction 

v/ero r^dily available and 
appropriate to the groups* 
use ^ 




k3.^ 


t 

" 13.:^^ 




3'y/o 


7, Woiee and movement of 
students are producive 
tov/arde realization of ob- 
jectives of lesson 


16.7?^ 


#7 

23.3^ 

1 


20!^ 


^3.5?^ 


#5 

16.7?^ 



ERJC 
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CIASSROai OBSERVAa?ION RECCED IX)EM 



CAICEGOHICAL EAfnWGS 



P AST I 

0 . 


k 

POINTS 


GOOD 
3 

POIMDS 


ROOD 

2 . 
POINTS 


FAlE 

. 1- 
POINT 


lii^ATIS- 

FACTOKJ 
0 

POINDS 


PSESENTATION OF THE LBSSON 
SECTION 0 2 








i 

i 




1* Use of AAi appropriate aids 
progransaQd matorials 




#8 
26.7^ 




^3.>: 


6.7?5 


"' • ~ # 

2. Understanding and knowledge 
of materials and eutrject 
mat tot* presented 




30^ 


#5 1 
16.7^ 


/A 

13.35*5 


#1 

3.35^ - 


3«* Objective clearly defined 
and established pattern for 
accomplishing came v/as 
evident * 


_ #7 


iry 

• 

3(»5 


16.75^ 


2095 


#3 
105^ 


' Method©! techniquoB and 

materials used follow and. 
orderly and systematic 
sequence or progression 


26.75^ 


30!^ 


13.35^ 


#8 
26.75^ 


#1 
3.2^ 


3m An appropriate variety of 
exercises and activities 
used 

a 




#10 
33.3^ 


?5«7 
23.3^ 


#7 
23.3?^ 


?'>«2 
6.73J 


6# Appropriate of pattern of 
communication for lesson 
observed 




//10 
33.35^ 


16.7^ 


30^ 


//I \ 


7* Involvement individuals 
and/or groups in teaching - 
leoroingp acitivities 


/A 
13.3?^ 


V^13 
^3.395 , 


/A 

513.2K^ 


26.?? 


fA 

3.^ 
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CLASSROa-l OBSERVATION RECORD FOBI 

• ••- 

CATEGORICAL RATINGS 



f * ' * 

PART 1 


SUimOR 
•POINTS 


VERT 
GOOD 
3 

POIWDS 


GOOD 
2 

poirffis 


JAIR 
1 

POINT 


UNSATIS- 
■fACTORy 
0 

POIOTS 


TEACHER-FUECL RMJITIONSHIPS 
SECTIONS 3 








t 


1 


1. Use of good judgement in . 

handling breaches of behavior 
and problems 


Ml 

4p10^ 


36.7^ 


205^ 


26.7^ 


trcZ 

6.7% 


m ^ 

2. Maintaining satisfactory 
classroom behavior and con- 
trol 


//7 
23.2?^ 


#8 
26.7% 


16.75^ 


#6 




3. Atmosphere and relationships 

GnvirojOTeint 



#7 - 
23.3^ 


#6 
20?^ 


#7 
23.3^ 


23.3?^ 




If. Provides for individual 
student needs 


ifk 
13.5^ 


' #13 
^3.2^ 


#5 
l6.7?^ 


20?^ 


#7 
6.7^ 


5# Recognizes and n^irturos 

humonenoGS in interaction - 
betwoan and among pupils- 
teachers and pupil (s) - 
\ pupijL (s) 




#9 
305« 


#8 
26.75^ 


16.7^ 


#2 


6. Displays enthusiasm for ^ 
working with children 


#7 
23.2?5 


Mr) 

23.2?^ 


//8 
26.7?^ 


j'^7 

23.3!^ 




7. Stimulates pupils to think 
originally ond independently 


16.7?^ 


#8 
26.7S^ 


#8 
26.7^ 


#8 

26.7?^ 


3.% 
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CLASSROOIl OBSERVATION RECORD FOEM 

7~' ~" CATEGORICAL RATINGS 





3UPBRI0R 
POII^ffiS 

I 


GOOD 
3 

'dKTS 


POINTS 


1 : 

POIKT 


FACTOR! 
0 

POINTS 


NESS OFj:NSTRUCnON 












SECTION f- if 


1. Demonstrated enthtisiaBtn for 
instructional tasks and 
activities 


iro 

26.7?^ 


rrO 


20^5 


Try 


#1 

3.3?^ • 


2m Total participation of 

.pupils in v/hole class, in-" 
dividual or varied groups' 
activities. 


r/o 
20?^ 


36.7?^ 


irj 




#2 

sin 


3, Relevance of instructional 

activities " . - ' 


26.7?^ 


#11 
36. 7f^ 


#4 

13.:^ 


^6.7% 


#2 


k. Directions and activities 
clearly presented end under- 
stood by pupils 




#11 
36.7?^ 


#6 
20?i 

) 


#7 

23. 3?^ 


#1 

3.3!?^ 


5# AppropriatenooD of the kind 
una xovoj. Ox ^insui^ciixontiU. 
materials ^and activities 


23.57« 


• #12 . 


#. V 

13.^(\ 


#6 
20!S5 


#1 

3.3?^ 


6. Pupils demonstrated grov/th 
in self-discipline and self- 
control vjhile completing 
activities' 


16.7?^ 


^ #9 

30f^ 


#5 

16.75^ 


23.35^ 


#^ 

13.3?^ 

• > 


7. V/orlananship habits demonstra- 
ted through activities 
completed by pupils 




#11 
p.7?^ 
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P'Lase us© this sheet to briefly, summarize the observation 
by placing appropriate comments und^r each section. 
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